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opportunity for blacks in postsecondary education. The suwary report 
includes a brifcf account of a writing conference which dealt with 
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In its efforts to expand opportunity for blacks In postsecon- 
dary education, the Southern Regional Education Board 
has worked with all categories of Institutions and with the 
state agencies related to these Institutions. One of Its most 
rewarding experiences has come from the SREB project In- 
volving the public community colleges. With the support of 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, SREB has conduct- 
ed a special program on the role which these institutions 
may play In opening doors of opportunity for blacks in the 
South, During the five-year period of the proiect many new 
Insights evolved concerning the attitudes of blacks toward 
the community college and concerning ways In which the 
institutions could be responsive to these concerns. Most 
of the community colleges in the region have had partlcU 
pants attend state workshops on the needs of minority 
students, and their response and their Interest have been 
rewarding. 

We appreciate the support of the Carnegie Corporation 
and the work of scores of persons who cooperated with the 
Board In these activities. These people at the ''grass roots 
level" have been the change agents. They Include adminis- 
trators In state agencies for community colleges and 
people at all levels of campus operation. To them SREB 
acknowledges Its appreciation. 

Although this Is a report which concludes the specific proj* 
ect» SREB will continue Its activities for expanding oppor- 
tunity In cooperation with the community colleges and with 
the state agencies supporting them, 

WInfred L. Godwin . . 
President 
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In referring lo the two-year college, the increasing use ol 
"communtty college" Instead of "iuntor college" "na cates 
the changing role which this Institution Is now fulfdllng In 
pcjtseconddry education. While H still provides the basic 
first two years of ccMego wotk, Its proflrams a.e respon- 
sive to a wide variety ol communl y needs. These develop- 
ments are reflected In the structure of Its enrollments: 
persons from all components of the community and of au 
ages, in many states the community college system is 
defined as the "open door" to education beyond high 
school, .. 

But the "open door" concept has not always functioned as 
a door of opportunity to ethnic minority groups, li the term 
means merely that there Is no barrier to admission for a 
high school graduate and that he may enter and "sink or 
swim" within a restrictive system of criteria or standards, 
the institution may not be performing Its function of ex- 
tending opportunity to a broad spectrum of the society 
which it serves. The community college which Is responsive 
to Us community will have many doors of ingress and many 
doors of dignified egress. The student of an ethnic minority 
will not feel he Is an alien on the campus, nor will the stu- 
dent who Is pursuing a goal other than transfer to a uni- 
versity rftgard his program as tess significant, 

In its concern for expanding opportunity in education be- 
yond high school for blacks In the South, the Southern 
Regional Education Board has considered all categories of 
Instltutlorts as potential resources. But whether the Insti- 
tution be a community college or a college of medicine, 
there is more involved In providing minority persons with 
opportunity than recruiting them and admUtlng them. 
Etiinic diversity on the campus calls for new attitudes and 
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an adaptation of policies and practices that evolved during 
the days of a relatively homogeneous student body; 

lit 1S68*69 SR€B Initiated a proiect on the rote of the c^m* 
muniiy college In expanding opportunity for bl(icks. 
buHng that year over 400 interviews were held with f>lack 
high school seniors and commi'nlty college students to 
determine their attitudes toward the local community 
college^ In the five locations where the interviews took 
place/ the work was performed by administrators and 
faculty from the community college who had met with 
SREB staff to establish a common interviewing procedure. 
The results of the study revealed that attitudes are of 
fundamental significdnce, far more basic than Instruc- 
tional procedures or currlcutum content* The interviews 
showed that the attttudlnat factors are complex, including 
attitudes of admlnlst/ators, faculty, and students toward 
minority students, the attitudes of hl$h school staff to* 
w<.rd the local community college as a viable option for 
blacks, and the general prevailing attitudes within the 
entire community^ The motivation and aspiration patterns 
of the persons Interviewed had been strongly Influenced 
by these attitudes, either in a positive or a negative way, 
which affected their decisions and their performance. 

During 196970 SRtS placed its emphasis upon working 
wllh the five community colleges to develop programs 
designed to improve attitudes at ail levels. In addition, an 
inventory was made of programs where expanding oppor* 
tunity for blacks In community colleges throughout the 
South was being implemented. At that time the dominant 
activities seemed to t^^ concerned with recruiting and wUh 
what was then defined as "compensatory instruction." 
SREB published the Inventory under the title, The Black 
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Community and the Community College, copies of which 
are still available. 

On the basis of what had been learned during these first 
two years, SREB conducted workshops the following two 
years In 12 states In the region* working with existing state 
community college agencies Interested In cooperating in 
the workshops. Most of the community colleges in the 
South participated In these workshops. During the sessions 
the SREB staff found that negative attitudlnal factors were 
an influence In lessening the effectiveness of action pro- 
grams designed, to Improve opportunity for bU cks In the 
community colleges- The very programs initialed to assist 
them were being rejected by black students because of 
the association of these programs with demeaning con- 
cepts-that the programs were there for blacks because 
they were inferior^ that "disadvantaged" and "black'' 
were too often used interchangeably, that In many cases 
no credit was given for the work, and that they were In 
reality being demoted. 

By 1971*72 the use of "compensatory instruction'* had 
declined and such terms as "guided studies" had become 
the fashion. SREB conducted two intensive workshops In- 
volving 18 community colleges kr^own for their guided 
studies programs. The Institutions chosen represented a 
wide variety of approaches to this type of instruction. The 
focus of the workshops was upon an anoiysis of the Impact 
of these programs upon black students. As a result in- 
sights were gained Into specific attitudlnal factors which 
had impact upon the responsiveness and the successes 
achieved by blacks. These conclusions were published by 
SREB in October, 1972. under the title IMPACT.* 

During 1972-7 3 another series of Interviews with black 
♦Now out of print but available through ERIC, number £0 076180. 



high school and communUy college students was con- 
ducted In three of the original locations by the same inter- 
viewers using the same techniques. Had attitMdinat factors 
changed during this Interval of time? The results are in- 
eluded (n this report* 

Throughout the five years of the study, the Importance of 
counseling services became Increasingly evident. Tradi- 
ttonal counseling resources, which seldom included the 
kind of assistance needed, did riot reach the majority of 
black students either at the high school or the community 
college level. Experlenceson a number of campuses showed 
that outreach counseling, peer group counseling, career- 
oriented counseling, and non*traditional techniques were 
illustrative of the programs to which black students re- 
sponded and which achieved positive results/ As a result 
SREB became Intereisted In the concept of the role which 
might be played by a paraprofesslonal counselor, partic- 
ularly sensitive to career counseling as a means of de- 
vetoplng aspiration patterns and motivational goals which 
were reaiistlc and which might give purpose to the learn- 
ing process. A description of what may be called a pre- 
iimiriary study of this potenttat Is described In this publi* 
cation/ and the subject will conlinue to be a part of SREB's 
concern in its activities directea toward expanding oppor* 
tunity for blacks in the South. 

Amons the attltadlnal jespotises derived from black stu« 
dents In the (;ortimun)ty collegoi the concern over the 
scarcity oi blacks on the faculty and In administrative 
position* was frequently expressed and loomed large In 
affecting the credibility of the community cof lege to these 
students. 

The concern was not only about the number but about the 
— "^signed Ip them, it was found that very few blacks 



are In major positions tn the academic administration. The 
majority are In counseling, continuing education, and re- 
cruiting. Faculty positions held by blacks are often related 
to guided studies or to special Instructional programs. 

While this report Is In one sense a concluding one, sum- 
marlzing the SREB project over a five-year period, in 
another sense It is a preliminary report which I) substan- 
tiates tho assumption that the public community colleges 
are a major source of potential opportunity for ethnic 
minority students, 2) identifies a variety of steps which 
must be taken to realize the potential, and 3) provides 
materials on which new action programs may be con- 
structed. 

An additional word must be said about measuring prog- 
ress. Too often the progress of the community college In 
educating minority students has been measured by count- 
ing the number who receive the associate degree and the 
number who transfer to senior universities and secure 
baccalaureate degrees. It Is Indeed Important that such 
information be secured and used, but there are other 
doors of dignified egress from the community college used 
by students of all ethnic and cultural backgrounds. The 
student who defines his career goal and moves into it at 
an appropriate levSI, the student who grows In self-concept 
and discovers who he Is In a complex society, and the 
student who may leave formal education for a time to re- 
turn to It later with a purpose may all be counted as evi- 
dences of success. It Is this kind of follow-up which must 
be undertaken to appraise the work of the community 
college v^lth Its students and with Its minority students 
In particular. 

James M. Godard 



A WRITING CONFERENCE 



A writing conference was held tn F«bmary, 1974, to which 
were invited four persons who worlted with SREB in the 
community college prolecl. 

Dr. Johnnie Ruth Ciarl^e, associate dean of instruc- 
tion, St. Petersburg Community College, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, has assisted SREB lor several years in a 
variety of programs. 

Dr. Ruby Herd, dean of Instruction, El Centre Com-' 
munlty College. Daiias, Texas, was a major pertictpant 
In the SREB worl^shop on the impact of guided studies 
programs. 

Ivie Burch, director of admissions, Gulf Coast Com- 
munlty College, Panama City, Florida, has been an 
active participant In the SREB Community College 
Project from its Inception. 

Charles Sueing, director of student deyelopment, 
Shelby State Community College, Memphis. Tennev 
see, and a relatively new person in SRE8 activities has 
provided that fresh point of view so valuable to the 
other threo writers of the conference. 

The report of this writing conference which fwf ""J®' 
seven specific headings presents the work o th«o four 
writers and has received practically no editorial change. 



i What techhiaues have proved to be effective in 
college? 

One of the missions of the community college Is to serve 
equally and fully all ethnic groups within its geographic 
domain. "Equally and fully" means assuming the respon- 



sibtllty for developing instructional and counseling services 
which speak directly to the needs of all members of the 
college community. 

□ One of the major goals of the community college 
should be a shared responsibility for the recruitment 
of black students by the high school and college 
counseling staffs. A joining of forcei;, facilitated by the 
use of counseling teams, small group professional 
growth activities, and the cross sharing of Information 
and materials* should help black students become 
more aware of the resources available to thehn at ihe 
community college and to realize Its concern for their 
well-being. ^ 

□ Highly visible student recruitment teams, composed 
of representatives of all ethnic groups/ provide pro^ 
spectlve students the opportunity to "hear It like it Is" 
from their peers. Opportunities for peer recruitment 
Involve the use of such teams In; (1) mobile counseling 
units; (2) college booths In community centers; (3) 
high school and college career clinics; (4) telephone 
information centers; (5) counseling and student ser* 
vices centers on campus. 

□ The community college should take the lead in reach* 
ing out to broaden the scope of its services to all its 
publics. Instruction, in many subject areas, as well as 
counseling se Alices can be effectively provided In off- 
campus settings which are more accessible to the 
minority student. 

□ The administration of the community college should 
assume the responsibility for providing assistance to 
prospective students and their parents in completing 

Q the various forms required during the application and 



admission process. This service should be available 
in the community where the minority students live 
and also on the campus. ^ 

□ The community college should encourage campus 
visitation by high school students by planning activi- 
ties throughout the year which reflect the atmosphere 
and resources of the college. 

□ The campus admissions office is often the students' 
first point of contact with the college. Therefore, It Is 
imperative that the admissions office staff Include 
representatives of all ethnic groups who have been 
trained not only to be sensitive to the needs of the 
multiethnic community, but to understand the 
uniqueness of their position in establishing an Image 
of the college. 



11, Planning and Establishing Programs of Academic 
Assistance 

The community colleges at the very beginning accepted as 
a very important goal to make provisions for those students 
who had not traditionally been a part of higher education. 
The colleges recognized that such students may encounter 
difficulties In attaining the necessary degree of masterv. 
Therefore, varying techniques were developed to provide 
a means of **catch up*' ond "keep up." Such efforts have 
taken the form of a separate remedial curriculum; some 
have combined remedial and regular courses; some de^ 
veloped a special summer program; and some others 
have provided special tutoring programs. The results of 
all of these efforts have; In most Instances, yielded a 
degree of success. On the other hand, the colleges have 



recognized that there must be a continuous effort made to 
Improve the existing assistance programs. 

As the community college evaluates the successes and 
failureo of its assistance programs, the results of the SREB 
Carnegie program and other similar programs provide 
some specific data which may be used to improve present 
offerings. These data are of special significance because 
they are based upon the successes with minority students 
who represent a large proportion of the students who need 
academic assistance. 

Community college counselors should help black stu- 
dents discover and utilize their academic and sociQf 
strengths as a basis for choosing and pursuing their 
career goals. 

Academic advisors should help students with academic 
problems to plan a balanced course of study in which 
they can enjoy an experience of success. 

A program consisting entirely of remedial and compen- 
satory-courses is damaging to the self-concept and 
does not allow for experiences in areas where the stu- 
dent has special interest and/or competencies. 

The success of a specialized compensatory program is 
dependent upon the commitment and support given by 
the administration, faculty and students. 

The community college must always be aware that it is 
detrimental to the self-concept of the student and the 
public image of the college to assign minority students 
to programs which may have an ethnic or racial desig- 
nation either by name or by implication. 

The question of credit should be based upon the quality 
ofthe experience provided the student. 

ERIC 



The community colleges, recognizing the wicje range of 
abilities and interests of their students, are developing 
curriculums which provide individual instructional 
modes where students may enter at their own level of 
competency and exit when their needs or goal objec- 
tives have been met. 

The promotion of motivation and achievement of 
minority students in the community college is facili- 
tated by programs which reflect the contributions of 
these minorities to the common culture. 



ill. Characteristics of Counseling Programs 

Instructional programs require the support of appropriate 
counseling services. Some of these services may be pro- 
vided through the formally structured student personnel 
offices and others provided by means of informal chan- 
nels. The traditional student counseling resources will 
need considerable adaptation and change if they are to 
be meaningful to minority students. 

In order to provide appropriate counseling services to 
minority students, the student services staff must 
understand and be committed to the concept of out- 
reach counseling which takes counseling services out 
of the office to students where they are-^in classrooms, 
student gathering places on campus and in the com-, 
munity, at job locations, on the streets, and in the home 
environment. 

The composition of the counseling staff must include 
representatives of all ethnic groups. Black counselors, 
black instructors with part-time counseling responsi- 
bilities, and the use of black peer counselors and com* 
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munity workers reflect to the community a commit- 
ment of the college to the goal of providing a full and 
equal educational experience for all Its people. 

Career orientation Is particularly important to minority 
students and to students who have had little experi- 
ence In career education. It Is the responsibility of the 
counseling services to assist students In establishing 
appropriate career goats based on: (1) becoming 
knowledgeable about a variety of careers; (2) under- 
standing the concept of vertical and horizontal mobility 
wUhln a career field; (3) becoming Informed about 
entry skills and knowledge necessary for entry at dif- 
ferent levels of related Job fields, 

There are personal prablems which occur frequently 
In the lives of minority stuBents enrolled In 'community 
colleges. Problems relating to loss of self esteem or 
low self-concept often result from being faced with the 
results of poor educational backgrounds, lack of money 
for transportation, food, clothing, and time constraints 
created by family responsibilities- Comrhunlty college 
counselors should be aware of these problems and 
should provide visible means of helping students to 
deal effectively with them, 

The community college should support the expansion 
of tutorial services for minority students, not only to 
provide assistance In overcoming specific academic 
deficiencies but to enhance and strengthen the affec- 
tive relationship which usually develops between the 
tutor and the student involved-a relationship In which 
the tutor becomes a friend, a shoulder to lean on, a 
model for learning to deal with the system. 



IV^ Campus Attitudes 

Black students are, essentially, a part of the community 
college campus population^ and it Is an educational boon- 
doggle to fall to address the uniqueness of their existence 
In this population. Like the community college, the Afro- 
Ameijc^ students are American products; but unlike the 
commtfnlty^coll'e'^e the insensltlvlty of college and com- 
munity constituents has developed a diversity of problems 
for a segment of the college populace. 

These students are learning "the system** and are experi- 
encing Success at sundry colleges and In diverse manners* 
However, they meet recalcitrant attitudes and pockets of 
institutional racism On campuses throughout the country. 

There are steps which can be taken to affect campus atti- 
tudes in ways which will facilitate the educational en- 
deavors of minority students. 

On campuses where forms of student government 
associations exist, student government associations 
(SQA) with representative assemblies are vehicles for 
incorporating black students into the main stream of 
campus socio-political life, especially so when repre- 
sentatives are determlfted by criteria other than total 
popular vote; e.g., petitions, neighborhoods, e!c. 

The opportunity for organizing and maintaining special 
interest groups unique to the campus sub-cultures 
must be presented as a positive moans of Involving all 
minorities in campus socio political life, e.g. Black 
Student Union, and other related organizations. 

Minority students must be Included In the concept- 
ualization and the Implementation of campus master 



planning of all programs which will affect their growth 
and development while In the community college. 

Minority students enter the main st*<)am of campus 
life with greater facility when a person to whom they 
can relate Is designated to serve the role of "ombuds* 
man/* and this person Is responsive to minority stu« 
dents, 

Planned Human Relatiohl Orientation Programs for 

all college personnel (instructional, administrative and 
career employees) are essentia! for their understand- 
ing of the multi-ethnic society. 



V* Relationships Between the Community College 
and Senior Cofteges In the State 

If the community college Is going to fulfill Its unique mission 
in higher education, it must pursue Its goals with a great 
deal of autonomy. It cannot follow the traditional path of 
credentlaltsm; It must develop alternatives and must con- 
stantly test them pragmatically. The Interpretation of Its 
curriculum, Its methods and its product has to be made In 
terms of goal achievement. 

When the Issue of transfer of community college students 
to the senior college Is addressed, the approach to a solu- 
tion should be a cooperative venture. The senior colleges 
should not attempt to superimpose a model and judge to 
what extent the community college student's academic 
program fits the model Neither should the community 
college demand an acceptance of Its model without modi- 
fications.. If goal achievement can be used as a basis and 
both Institutions cooperatively develop an Interpretive 
model, the major diiemma of transferring may be solved, 
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Such a solution coutd protect and preserve the dignity and 
respect of each institution's mission and could provide 
community college students opportunity to move In and 
out and upward in academia wlthout^'loss of face^' or 
trauma. 

In developing a cooperative articulation schemata, there 
are special considerations which should be made for the 
smooth transfer of minority students. 

The transfer problems of minority students are more 
easily solved when there are designated Individuals at 
the senior Institutions who are sensitive to the needs 
and concerns of these students. 

The roles that the community colleges and the senior 
colleges should play In formulating the transfer of stu- 
dents can be more effectively delineated and executed 
through cooperatively developed articulation agree- 
ments, such as equating of courses, acceptance of 
electtves, determining prerequisites, etc. 

Conferences Involving community college and senior 
college personnel are very productive means of devel- 
oping mutual respect for each others' programs and 
; for solving the problems of transfer students. 

The growth of non-degree programs designed to meet 
the career needs of community college students makas 
it Imperative that the community college arid the senior 
institution develop, cooperatively, continuing educa^ 
tlon opportunities for these students. 

The senior institutions should provide orientation ahd 
counseling services for transfer students and especial- 
ly for minority students who often find the transfer 
experience traumatic. 



Vl« What FoHow«ub Programs Should the Community 
Coiteae Provide Which will AssUi its Black Gradu- 
ates After They Leave? 

FoHow-up programs should be a continuous process pro- 
vided by the community colleges for the purpose of main- 
taining Information about all students who matriculate and 
subsequently leave the campus (or other endeavors, 

There should be an articulation commission at the 
state level designed primarily to develop and monitor 
transfer policies between communtty colleges and 
their fou^year counterparts. 

The communtty college personnel office should be 
sensitive to the needs of the minority students who 
transfer from the community college to the senior 
college or university. 

The admission of community college transfer students 
to junior status should be determined primarily by the 
degree conferred by the community college. 

Senior colleges and universities should award full 
academic credit for all college level course work com- 
pleted at the communtty college. 

The community college should Implement follow-up 
proced ur es which should help serve black st ud ents 
more effectively. 

The community college should provide a placement 
service specifically designed to provide business and 
Industry with a reliable reference list of competent 
black technicians and professionals. 

The placement office should endeavor to engage in 
sincere realistic efforts to provide employment oppor- 
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tunilles for alt minority students and specifically should 
pursue an active role In developing new avenues lead* 
Ing toward employment of more blacks In Industries 
that are still reluctant to employ blacks. 

The community college should develop and maintain a 
meaningful and relevant continuing educational pro- 
gram which wilt provide opportunities for black gradu- 
ates to remain current in career fields, especially 
minority graduates. 

The community college should develop placement 
techniques that will interest and encourage minority 
students to seek employment with the community 
after completion of their educational prosrams. 

The community college should develop follow-up pro- 
grams that will help to facilitate matters for the student 
who needs financial assistance in order to transfer to 
a senior institution* 

The co-op educational programs have a unique value 
In effecting a bridge between the community college 
and the community, 



VIL What Relationships Must the Community Cot* 
lege Develop with the Community? 

The community collage must be responsive to the social 
and civic needs of the black cor imunlty. There are a num- 
ber of steps it may take for this purpose. 

The community college must foster awareness pro* 
grams throughout the entire community, in content 
and in fact, to acquaint the total black community with 
the purposes and objectives of the communtty college. 



Black personnel should and must be Included if> the 
admlnlstrMlon of pubtic roletlon activities sponsored 
by the community colleges, 

The community college must alwayf; be aware that It 
Is committed to the task of serving the entire com. 
munlty, and it Is Imperative that the college acknowl- 
edge this responsibility to the total community. 

The community college has an inherent responsibility 
to provide, wherever possible^ meaningful services and 
programs throughout the community It serves. 

There should be continuous dialogue between the 
community college leadership and the leadership of 
business and Industry for the purpose of giving direc- 
tion to the college In the development of relevant cur^ 
riculums and programs. 



AN ATTITUDINAL STUDY 



In 1969 In five communllloSi trained Interviewers talked at 
length with approximately 400 black high schoc) seniors 
and community college students to determine their atti- 
tudes toward the local community college as a resource for 
postsecondary education. In 1973 the same Interviewers 
In three of the locations conducted another series of Inter* 
views with black students currently enrolled either In high 
ischool or in the wmmUnlty college. The purpose was to 
Identify slmliarltles and differences fn the attitudes ex- 
pressed In 1969 and In 1973, 

The results of the 1969 Inten/iews were reported by SRE8 
In NEW CHALLENGES TO THE JUNIOR COLLEGES, now 
out of print. The general summary of the results Is quoted 
from this publications 

Black students attend Junior colleges chiefly because of 
low costs, proximity, and educational proaran^s. Other 
factors related to their decisions to attend Junior colleae 
are the Influence ^ parents, especially h. others; older 
friends who had attended or are attending the junior col- 
lege; "open-door'' admission policies; and the desire to 
transfer to senior colleges. Many students Interviewed 
said high school teachers and counselors had little effect 
on their decisions to attend junior college. 

Many of the black students, however, feel a junior college 
Is inferior to a senior college and ihat ^'terminal'' pro^ 
grams have less status than do non-terminal programs. 
They feel black students should not settle for anything 
less than what they perceive to be the "best,*' 

Most black sfydenfs who took part In the study said edu- 
catlonal offerings and the quality of teaching In junior 



coWejfW a;e s^tlsfactoty, but they express^ strong rmr* 
vMfor>s,ab0ut the attitacles of some of the teachers toward 

Tt)ese $iudonts fee/ blacks are not accepted by white stu^ 
dents Mo campus life and thatadmfnistrative procedures 
are not conducted with an awaraness of the specific needs 
and problems of black students. They think there should 
be more black faculty and administrators and more *'black 
studies" In the course offerlnQs, but they are dNIded on 
whether the material should be taught in separate courses 
or fncUtded In existing courses. 

Many of the sfudents were critical of rertiedtal and com- 
pensatory programs and standardized tests. They were not 
critical of the content of the remedial and compensatory 
programs bu t criUdied the programs for making the black 
students feel unprepared and Inferior. Many of the black 
students consistently Indicated that they feel that stan* 
dardized tests do not measure their potential fairly. Fur- 
ther, they feet that test scores are often unfairly and un- 
wisely used by those planning their educational programs. 
They also doubt that career counseling to suit their needs 
is available to their high schools and iunlor colleges. 

Other observations from the interviews are: 

Black students from Integrated high schools have fewer 
adjustment problems than do students from predomh 
nantly black schools. The reasons for this condition are 
complex and as yet not clearly understood. 

Black students' aspiration patterns are often vague and 
unrealistic, even though more than three-fourths of those 
interviewed said they want to go to college. 



Thedestre to earn money frequently causes black students 
to drop out from junior college. 

The 1973 Interviews were conducted at Polk Community 
College, Gulf Coast Community College In Florida, and Ue 
College in Texas. The Interviewers were Claretha Carnegie; 
Ivie Burch and Fred Adams-the same persons who had 
conducted the Interviews In these locations In X969. The 
same format was followed and the data subjected to a 
similar analysis and review. They met later with SREB staff 
for a discussion of results. There was general agreement 
on certain altitudes which were similar to the earlier ones 
and on a number of attitudes which had changed. 

The interviews with the high school seniors showed no 
change In altitude in the following: 

1» Approximately three-fourths of these students plan 
to pursue some form of postsecondary education. 

2. Two-thirds aspire to career goals which are profes- 
sional or semi-professional, 

3. One-third Indicate that they Intend to enro:i In the 
local community college. 

4. Three-fourths express confidence that they can 
succeed In college, and two-thirds see a bright future 
for themselves. 

5. Oily a few report that high school teachers or coun- 
selors were an Infiuence upon thetr selection of careers 
or Institutions to attend. 

The following changes In attitude occurred among the 
high school seniors: 
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UMore studenU are familiar with the programs of- 
fered <il the community collage, and some raise que$- 
ttens about the adequacy of curricula offered there, 
showing familiarity with the offerings. 

, 2» Approximately ten percent of males express an 
Inteirest In a career In military servlce-a wholly new 
development since 1969 when the attitude toward 
military service was highly negative, The malor reason 
given was the lob security and the financial reward. 

3. From one-half to thr ee-fourth$ of the students say 
they are making their career choices and selections of 
Institutions to attend with little or no Influence from 
anyone. This Indication of Independente In decision- 
making was sometimes expressed rather vehemently. 

4. When parents are mentioned as having an influence 
on decisions, the father Is now more often Included 
along with the mother/which was seldom the case In 
the earlier Interviews. 

During the Interviews with black students on the com- 
munity college campuses, attitudes were similar jn fre- 
quency and strength to the results in the earlier Interviews, 

1. While proximity and cost are still the major factors 
In selecting the community college/ there Is now more 
detailed definition of reasons why the cost factor is so 
vital: often the student is helping to finance the family; 
he needs to go to school y.^ ue he can find part-time 
work, and he finds that flnah . idl aid Is difficult to secure 
In the amount needed, 

2. While the responses on attitudes toward academic 
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programs are the same In their general approval, there 
are some subtle dlfferencesi 

a. Interest in and response to "black culture'' 
courses have declined. 

b. The interviewers report an increase In what they 
define as *'the tired student syndrome" Indicative 
of defeatism and lack of confidence in the future, 

0. Students often express surprise not ]ust at the 
small number of blacks among the faculty and staff 
of the community college but also at the apparent 
lack of growth year by year In the number. 

When the Interviewers met with SREB staff for a review of 
the data, a number of observations surfaced upon which 
there was general agreement. 

1. High school blacks show more knowledge about the 
local community college than did the students in the 
1969 Interviews. Many had visited the campuses, and 
apparently the colleges had made more contacts with 
high school personnel and with black high school stu« 
dents. This judgment Is supported by their greater 
knowledge of currlcular offerings and opportunities 
at the community colleges. 

2. More of the high school students stated In definite 
terms that they would like to go to a senior college but 
coutd not do so because of financial problems. 

3. Little Interest Is expressed by high school black 
seniors In pursuing *'termlnal" courses at the com* 
munity colleges. 



4. On one community college campus, black students 
reported more often that they felt '*at home*' there 
and had a sense o! belonging to the campus* The Inter- 
viewer believes that the doubling of black enrollment 
during this period had contributed to this change of 
attitude. 

6. There Is less resistance by community college stu- 
dams to special efforts to help them succeed, possibly 
due to Improved counseling sen/ices and to a new 
policy of giving credit for "guided studies" instruction. 

During the two-day session with the Interviewers, each one 
developed a $tatement of personal reactions to the exper* 
lences taking place during the Interview procedures. These 
materials go beyond the specific Information which was 
tabulated but have significance as Judgmental observa- 
tions. The following comments are Illustrative, 

Ten per car:* of the ma/e Interviewees (high school seniors) 
are Inclined to become members of the United States 
Armed Forces. Economic^ security seems to be the rfom* 
Inent reason for selecting the mlmryser^ke alternative. 
In addition, unpfeasantrles associated with school and 
delay In earning power whih MUs are being developed 
are confr/butors to the^e choices. 

The data Indicate also that these potential college stu- 
dents present themselves as bastions of /ndependence. 
Fifty^four percent of the sample Indicate that they finally 
made up their minds themselves. 

□ 

Hfeh school students are somew!^* novices regarding financial 
airt In higher education. They Strive not been able to conceptualize 



the va$tfles$ of financial aid, even at the local community college. 
They have been given neither Ihe information regarding poten- 
tial fininclal resources nor Informailon regarding the procedure 
to secure these funds. 

□ 

A strong attitude which the Interviewer chose to label 
*'the tired student syndrome*' Is apparently present on 
each of the campuses. Any lack of motivation, resistance 
to the open door college concept, and to a fesser degree 
failure to recommend the Jocal communfey coJ/epe to 
others are atl entvi/lned with this highly communicable 
attitude, which ihe Interviewers felt was created by ex- 
posure to a history of experienced resistance to change. 
The Interviewees comprising the mfriO^.ty-respon^e In 
these Important areas of co//efle concern do nof represent 
a longitudinal sub^group; hence) H Is essential to observe 
some of the feelings stated explicitly In the comments, 
such as? 

— commuft/caf/on Is lacking In the set-up; 
—the system Is not designed for btackst 
--white people are ''funny*'! 
—some deparfmenfs need opening up. 

□ 

There 1$ a lack of ettitodinal rapport behi^een some white faculty 
and b!?ck students, causing Isolated but continued (n$tan<e$ of 
prejudicial treatment. Tjie feelings of mistfeelment persistently 
permeate the academio clin^ate ahd remain delrtmental to the 
student pursuit of educational goals. 



Even though sludcnls are now entering the community college 
better prewfecl academically and have obtained needed politl- 
?J«u 1**'" ? ^^<^m^<^ apathy among black stu- 
.k^??t'J*'?'"*!l^®5 In the campus political arena.. It 
appears that they view the odds too great to consistently devise 
ways and means that would enable them to become presidents 
of the freshman or sophomore classes. 

□ 

Th$ college musi mcgnUe that, although It is a com- 
munlty-based Institution, Its rdsponsMiiy dods not end 
there. The blood which flows through the veins of the col- 
lege Is that of all Hs members and not just of a fortunate 
few. So the college must become a multl -faceted, multi- 
media center— realizing that like all successful insti- 
tutions involving human interaction, Onderstanding and 
cultural relativity are at least a step in the ditection of an 
answer. 
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BLACK ADMINISTRATORS IN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The Southern Regional Education Board received an In- 
quiry from one state asking whelt^er or not there was a 
need to institute $pecial programs for training additldhal 
blacks for administrative posUtons m public community 
<?oHeges In the South. The inquiry requested Information 
about the number of blacks In various administrative posts 
and Information concerning realities of opportunity for 
blacks to fill such posUions If trained for them. SREB con- 
ducted an Inquiry to answer both questions, working with 
State community college offices where such ext^t fte« 
sponses were secured from nine states: Alabama, Florida, 
: Georgia, Kentucky. Mississippi, Mar>,'Iand, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas. 

The distribution of administrative posts now held by blacks 
shows that the two most frequently held assignments are 
In the areas of counseling and of adult basic education: 
16 In the former, and U In the latter posts. There were 
eight blacks serving as associate or assistant academic 
deans, five as assistant registrars, six as financial aid 
officers, and five as administrators of public relations. 
Two were assistant business managers and five were 
library administrators. The rest were distributed over a 
"^variety of defined assignments. A total of 195 black admin* 
Istrators hold positions In the nine states, but thirty-mcSi 
of these are in four predominantly black institutions, leav- 
ing 156 black administrators In the remaining Institutions. 

While there were reports of four black presidents and four 
academic deans, these were in the few public community 
colleges remaining which are still predominantly black In 
racial composition, In the other Institutions, the adminis- 
trative roles administered by blacks are In positions other 
: than the presidency or the chief academic officer. In the 



academic postSi the blacks are primarily assistant deans 
and assistant registrars. 

In responding to the question about administrative vacan- 
cies for which blacks were being actively sought, the instl- 
tutlons replied In general terms which did not permit 
analysts. The most frequent response was that no va* 
cancles were anticipated but thai, when such occurred, 
racial factors would not influence the selection. 

Many of the replies said that there was a need for more 
black administrators, but the primary need Is for more 
black faculty. Administrative vacancies are often filled by 
faculty persons who have demonstrated capacities for 
filling these assignments. There was nothing In the re- 
sponses to suggest that special Instructional programs to 
train black administrators for posts In the community 
colleges would be productive at this time. 

At prm - he administrative fields in which blacks are 
flndlnj t At iWost frequent opportunities In the com- 
muftlty collegers In the region are In student personnel 
work, particularly !n counseling services, and In continuing 
education, especially In basic adult education, Other areas 
of student personnel admlnlstratton most open to blacks 
seem to be In admissions and In financial ald< From Infor- 
mation received, the path to academic administration may 
be by way of faculty membership. 
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It would b0 difficult to «^»88erate the importa^^^^^^^ moU 
During the SREB community college prolcct thf JJf/f J^^^ 

mmmm 

Mr ihA Idea c^ime as those nvoWed v/lth SR tB in ixs proi 
communities. 



Wthnlctaa may advance through additional training to a 
higher professional level without loss of credit for his train- 
ing to become a paraprofessional. To create positions for 
the graduate of such a program/ the public school system 
must find a way of recognizing this status and must provide 
funds for employment. 



During the Initial exploration of the possibilities for develop* 
Ing a program of this nature, unexpected help came from 
two sources. FIrsti business and Industrial leaders were 
enthusiastic and saw a role for this type of person in their 
own personnel divisions. They were particularly responsive 
to the thought of training minority persons for such roles 
as they sought to hire more minority persons In their opera- 
tions and were anxious to find candidates with career goals 
already Identified. Second, the use of the paraprofesslon- 
a1 counselor In applied health fields, and particularly In 
mental health, had already been initiated. 



The Florida legislature has enacted legislation recognizing 
In a general way the position and has encouraged employ* 
ment by school systems, The role has not been clearly 
defined and is to a degree left up to the local school dis* 
trict, but a beginning has been made which might evolve 
into the implementation of the basic idea, 



During 197273 SREB worked with Delgado Junior College 
in a project to explore the potential role of a career coun* 
selor technician In New Orleans and to structure a tentative 
curriculum outline for the training of such a person. A 
; d report of that prelect has been prepared and wilt 



be used as a basis for further study and proiection. The 
major results Include the following: 

1. Interest by and participation from the public schools, 
the slate department of education, business and in- 
dustry, and other community persons was obtained. 

2. The senior colleges and universities In New Orleans 
participated in the discussions and for the most part 
were responsive to the concept of designing a curricu- 
lum which would be transferable. In fact, one senior 
institution is seriously considering offering part of the 
curriculum on Its own campus, 

3. The conclusion was reached early that part of the 
curriculum experience should be internship in the 
community. As the work proceeded, three options for 
internships were defined: In the public schools, In 
buslnes$ and industry, and in human development 
services such as social welfare and delivery of health 
services. 



The work at Delgado is not definitive and was not meant to 
be so. The niaterlal wHl be used by convening competent 
persons from other states in an effort to define further the 
job description and to suggest changes In the tentative 
curriculum outline suggested by Delgado. 

One problem, which has proved difficult to resolve. Is to 
distinguish between career counseling and what Is often 
Included in vocational counseling. The latter Is usually 
centered upon helping a person select a specific vocation 
and planning his training for entrance Into it. Career coun- 
seling has as its primary concern the discovery of career 
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goals, the formation of aspiration patternSi and then the 
prelection of training and oducatlon* Career counseling t$ 
concerned with self^concepts, with selection of broad 
career areas appropriate to the person's Interests and 
talents, and with a recognition that some people desire to 
move into person-related occupatlcr^ and some prefer to 
work with things; Career counseling will not end In the 
Identification of one specific vocation but rather In the 
recognition of a general field of career opportunity within 
which there are many varieties and levels of participation. 

The suggestion of the career counselor tecKrifislan Is, of 
course, not directed to meeting the needs of black and 
other minority students alone. The role Is needed by all 
ethnic groups in a society where some education beyond 
high school Is becoming the norm- But In its work with 
problems related to expanded opportunity for blacks, 
SRE8 and the persons working with the Board became 
convinced that this function Is an essential ingredient In a 
comprehensive plan to achieve full opportunity. 



DEMOCRACY AND DIVERSITY 



The 3REB staff who have worked with the community 
college, project over the past several years find that their 
activities have had an impact upon their concepts about 
higher education in contemporary society. In this final 
project report it is appropriate that these consequences 
be mentioned. 

First of all, the old discussions about homogeneous group- 
ing in postsecondary education seem to have taken place 
long ago. In the face of an increasing diversity in the stu- 
dent population, today one might have expected more 
emphasis upon homogeneous grouping in instruction, but 
the perils related to a "track system" have become visi- 
ble, and particularly so in connection with programs de- 
signed to assist minority students. Compensatory educa- 
tion which separates students from their peer group asso- 
ciates has often had devastating results, particularly when 
the composition of students assigned to such programs 
seems to have a racial identification. On the other hand, 
self-paced instruction which permits students of diverse 
backgrounds to be associated with each other has often 
been highly succerrsful. 

Another observation with serious implications was derived 
from seeing a community college change its stance from a 
posture of assuming that it would lose its capacity to serve 
students of high academic ability If it also attempted to 
serve students of widely differing abilities. Efforts to re- 
cruit and to provide instruction for students who might not 
transfer to outstanding senior colleges did not lessen the 
capacity of the community college to prepare "superior" 
students for such transfer. We have observed the transi- 
tion from an "either-or" assumption to a "both-and" 
stance. 
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The antidote to a track system is planning for vertical and 
horizontal mobility of students. A student who has chosen 
to become a practical nurse should be able to switch to 
the premedical curriculum, or vice versa, when circum- 
stances warrant it. Another student may decide to be a 
bookkeeper instead of a certified public accountant, and 
another may change fields altogether. In the community 
college, perhaps more than in any other postsecondary 
institution, such mobility should be made easy and respect- 
able. 

The community colleges cannot successfully provide 
diversity in instruction for a diversity of population without 
a strong program in counseling and human development 
resources. An effective program will include highly trained 
personnel and "peer group" student counselors. It will 
include testing experts and counselor^teachers and out- 
reach personnel whose activities extend into the campus 
and into the community. During recent years funds to 
develop these dimensions of services have been available 
through special grants. The time has arrived when they 
should receive support through the regular budgeted 
funding resources. 

There are* surprisingly few people who can say with con- 
viction, "I know who I am." For those who attended a 
liberal arts college and lived on the campus, the four years 
were perhaps most important as a period of self-discovery 
—awareness of self in a complex society. For the commut- 
ing student in the community college, this type of growth 
is not so easy to achieve, particularly if the community 
college regards Its major concern as limited to providing 
classroom instruction. During the SRE6 community college 
project we found that for the minority students the identity 
question was a central one and had far-reaching impact. 
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In all of Its contacts with minority students In the com- 
munity colleges, ihe SREB staff and tt.ose working with It 
found that these students could not understand why 
there were not more minority persons in admtnlstratlvef 
and faculty positions. This condition affected the credl* 
bllity of the community college's responsiveness to the 
minority components of the community. Although this 
topic has been treated In another section of this report, 
- It Is mentioned again because as the Institution in Amerh 
can higher education most directly Interrelated with Its 
own community, the presence of blacks In positions at 
each administrative level and faculty rank Is Imperative. 

Teilhard de Chardin hi&s effectively Identified a most signifi- 
cant change In the social history of mankind. The time o( 
dispersal has ended. The migration of distinct cultural 
groups to new geographic regions where they might live In 
isolation Is no longer possible. Man is converging upon 
himself^ Societies are muttl-cultural and multi-ethnlc. So Is 
each community. The community college has a critical rote 
to play In such a society. If It succeeds In that role, its 
contribution to the next decades will be highly significant. 
It Is within this kind of setting that the community college 
may best expand opportunity for blacks In the South, for 
the responsibility Is oriented to the whole of society and 
not to any one segment The diversity of society has Its 
origin In the -diversity of mankind^ and the community 
college cannot remove itself from this context. Nor should 
It wish to do so. 

Although this report marks the conclusion of a special 
project supported by the Carnegie Corporation as an In* 
tegral part of the Southern Regional Education Board's 
commitment to provide full opportunity for blacks In post- 
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secondary education, the Board will continue to adminis- 
ter programs which relate to the role of the community 
colleges In this enterprise. Alan Pifer, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, In an address to the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, has said 
that **the community collegei being a communlty-based 
agency, can and must exert leaderslilp In the development 
of a new attitude toward youth, a new sense of responsi- 
bility for It within local communities.** The youth to whom 
he refers come from diverse backgrounds and heritage 
and constitute the converging pattern of humanity which, 
to achieve a mature cohesion, will recognUe its own diver* 
slty. 
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